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466 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [n. s., 24, 1922 

built up a wider system of hypotheses in regard to psycho-physical 
processes, several of which enter rather directly into social phenomena. 
The "all-or-none" principle of nervous reaction, and the distinction 
between protopathic and epicritic functioning, are skilfully inter- 
woven with the concepts of the unconscious, suppression, and sug- 
gestion, and with an analysis of instinct. Witting repression and 
imitation are distinguished from unwitting suppression and "mi- 
mesis." The one illustration chosen from the ethnological field, 
concerning intuition among Melanesians, will probably seem psycho- 
logically dubious to most ethnologists. But the book is wide in 
perspective, keen in definition, and will be important to anthropolo- 
gists for its bearing on the foundations of their subject. 

A. L. Kroeber 

AMERICA 

Indian Houses of Puget Sound. T. T. Waterman and Ruth 

Greiner. Indian Notes and Monographs, 1921, 61 pp. 
Native Houses of Western North America. T. T. Waterman and 

Collaborators. Ibid., 1921, 97 pp. 
Types of Canoes on Puget Sound. T. T. Waterman and Geraldine 

Coffin. Ibid., 1920, 43 pp. 
The Whaling Equipment of the Makah Indians. T. T. Waterman. 

University of Washington Publications in Political and Social 

Science, 1920, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 1-67. 

These papers constitute an addition to the knowledge of north- 
west American material culture, together with a profitable review of 
several of its phases and some clear interpretations. The two 
monographs on houses discuss the types and distribution of pit and 
earth-roofed structures, making almost certain the single origin of 
the style in North America, although its importation from Asia seems 
only probable. On the immediate northwest coast this type of house 
may have prevailed also, but it became superseded by the gabled 
plank house. In the middle of the coast strip, however, about the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, the gabled house was in turn replaced by 
one of shed type, less well made but attaining to enormous propor- 
tions. 

In regard to canoes, the conclusion is reached that the shovel- 
nosed type is the earliest on the North Pacific coast, and was devised 
for use on inland waters. 
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Descriptions throughout the papers are vivid, the cuts are clear; 
tabular resumes of data are given, as well as full references to the 
literature. In native terms, a capital delta is used to denote the 
obscure vowel. This may prove a convenient orthographic device 
when the character is reduced to less conspicuous size. The three 
papers in the Notes and Monographs series preserve the accustomed 
editorial standard of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. The fourth, on whaling — an exact, valuable, and un- 
usually readable treatise in a somewhat garbled dress, typographi- 
cally — is welcome as the initial number of a new series open to 
anthropological research. 

A. L. Kroeber 

Die Kultur der Kalifomischen Indianer. Fritz Krause. Leipzig: 
Institut fur Volkerkunde, series 1, volume 4, 1921, 98 pp., 14 pi. 

It is as stimulating as rare for the specialist to encounter an inten- 
sive contribution to his own field, made independently and at a 
distance, and bringing fresh attitudes to bear on matters which he is 
in danger of thinking about in the grooves of habit rather than 
spontaneously. Dr. Krause's study of California Indian culture 
is such a happy event; carried out under the double difficulties of 
lack of personal contact with the area, and apparent unavailability 
of nearly all the literature issued upon it since the outbreak of the 
war; but searching, well balanced, and productive of new conclu- 
sions — altogether a profitable undertaking. 

After an introduction disposing of method, the monograph 
considers in turn the houses, food, and social organization of the 
Californian groups, and then the "primitiveness," that is, the sources, 
of their culture. The house types are referred mainly to northern 
sources. Food methods the author seems at first inclined to regard 
as determined from the agricultural area — which may be truer than 
has generally been assumed; but he finally decides on a preponderance 
of northern influences. 

As the basis of American society he posits the family, that is, the 
body of blood relatives, which is capable of variable development 
according to accentuation of kinship, cult, ownership of land, or 
co-residence. In California the last factor led to organization on the 
basis primarily of village communities. This organization evinces 
some tendencies toward clan-gens formations. Out of a similar 
culture stratum, in Mexico or beyond, there may have originated 



